Belief of
the Dieri
that by
sounding a
bull-roarer
a newly
initiated
young man
produces a
supply of
edible
snakes and
lizards.
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a young man had passed through an initiatory rite, which
consisted in cutting a row of gashes in his back, he was
given a bull-roarer, and when he went out in search of game,
he used to twirl the implement in the belief that by doing
so, while his wounds were still unhealed, he created a good
harvest of snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, which the
natives employ as food ; but on the contrary they imagined
that these supplies of food would be cut off for ever, if a
woman were to see a bull-roarer which had been swung at
the rites of initiation.1 No doubt these savages, living in a
parched v/ilderness where the existence of plants and animals
depends on rare and irregular showers,2 have observed that

umbia the sound of the bull-roarers is
supposed to be the voice of a spirit who
comes to fetch away the novices. See
Franz Boas, "The Social Organization
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl
Indians," Report of the United States
National Museum (Washington, 1897),
p. 610. The bull-roarer is used as a
sacred or magical instrument for the
making of rain by the Zuni and other
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New
Mexico, also by the Navajos and
Apaches of the same region, and by
the Utes of Nevada and Utah. See
Dr. Washington Matthews, "The
Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,"
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of
Ethnology (Washington, 1887), pp.
435> 436 5 Captain J. G. Bourke,
"The Medicine-men of the Apache,"
Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau
of Ethnology (Washington, 1892), pp.
476-479; Mrs. Matilda Coxe Steven-
son, " The Zuni Indians," Twenty-
third Report of the Bureau of American
Ethnology (Washington, 1904), pp.
115, 117, 128 sq., 175, 177, 355.
The Guatusos of Costa Rica ascertain
the will of the deity by listening
to the humming sound of the bull-
roarer. See Dr. C. Sapper, " Ein
Besuch bei clen Guatusos in Costarica,"
Globus, -Ixxvi. (1899) p. 352 ; id^
" Beit rage zur Ethnographic'des sikl-
lichen Mittelamerika," Petermanns
Miiteilungen^ xlvii. (1901) p. 36.
The Caripunas Indians of the Madeira
River, in Brazil, sound bull-roarers in

lamentations for the dead. See Franz
Keller, The Amazon and Madeira
Rivers (London, 1874), p, 124. The
Bororo of Brazil also swing bull-roarers
at their festivals of the dead ; the sound
of them is the signal for the women to
hide themselves ; it is believed that
women and children would die if they
saw a bull-roarer. See K. von clen
Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkeni '/,?n-
tral'Bmsiliens (Berlin, 1894), pp. 497.
499. The N ah u qua a n d oth e r B raz i 1 i u n
tribes use bull-roarers in their masked
dances, but make no mystery of them.
See K. von den Steinen, op. cit. pp.
327 sq. As to the magical use of the
bull-roarer, see pp. 230 *$gq.
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tralia, " Journal of the Anthropological
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In the latter passage Dr. Howitt omits
the not unimportant particular that the
bull-roarer is swung for this purpose by
the young man before his wounds are
healed.

2  On the desert nature of Central
Australia and the rnagiciU-like change
wrought in its fauna and flora by heavy
rain, see Baldwin Spencer and K J,
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Am-
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7*otemism and Exogamy, i. 170 .ty*/.,
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